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Seventh fleeting of The Latin Club 

The seventh regular meeting of The New York 
Latin Club is called for Saturday, November 22, at 
12 m, in the Hotel Albert, corner of University 
Place and Eleventh street, New York. Professor 
M H Morgan, of Harvard University, will address 
the club. All persons who are interested, whether 
teachers of Latin or not, are cordially invited to be 
present. The plan is to serve luncheon (50 cents a 
plate for everybody) at 12 m, promptly, so that 
there shall be no delay. The address will follow the 
luncheon, and adjournment will occur about 2 p m, 
thus leaving the- afternoon still unbroken for those 
who attend. Please send a postal card at once to the 
Sec'ry, Mr A L Hodges, 301 W 101 st, N Y, if you in- 
tend to be present, so that we may inform Mr 
Frenkel, the proprietor of the hotel, how many to 
expect. Please attend to this at once. 

The above is the only sort of invitation that is 
issued. 

Out-of-town teachers may find it convenient to be 
in the city on the day announced. 

Information as to the conditions of membership 
in The Latin Club can be had at this meeting, or by 
referring to Nos 3 and 10 of The Latin Leaflet, 
or by addressing the Secretary. 

H F Towle, President 
A L Hodges, Secretary 

Ancient History in Secondary Schools 

IN TWO PARTS — PART H 

Before I turn to the Roman side I desire 
to urge several general considerations. The 
High School instructor in Ancient History 
has an exceptional opportunity to deliver a 
great stroke for noble culture. 

To your interest, and enthusiastic sympathy, 
few branches of instruction are so rife and 
pregnant with splendid opportunities for* 
kindling and holding these as ancient history : 
ipv\fj Ss fiiawv ovdev ej.i^iovoy f.id.Qr}ixa — no 
study that is forced has a lasting abode in the 
soul — says Plato (Rep 536 E). 

Of course the personality, the temperamen- 



tal and didactic character of the instructor is 
a great factor among the three. And I think 
the courses should be conceived as those 
finding their end and aim in themselves, with 
little, if any, regard for college-entrance re- 
quirements. Still the pupil should, if possible, 
take leave of this study with a well ingrained 
hold on some two score chronological data or 
dates, ready to his own consciousness at will. 
Many will conceive a taste, out of these im- 
pressions, for historical reading which like 
no other entertains while it widens knowledge 
and sympathies and enables one to under- 
stand the political now in the affairs of men. 



Roman history, as it seems to me, is dis- 
tinctly harder and a graver didactic problem 
than Greek. The strong utilitarian bias of the 
Latin farmers who laid the foundations of the 
civil law not less than of the political admin- 
istration, developed few mythological tales. 
Even these few were an artificial grafting 
(like the Olympian duodecimal system itself) 
m great measure initiated and cultivated by 
the vain Graculi of the political decadence of 
the Hellenic world : like the Arcadian Euander 
on the Palatine and .(Eneas. To Horace and 
Cicero the habitations of the great Greek 
names of the past were in no wise less classical 
spots than they are to us. There is in Roman 
history, it is true, a strongly defined strain of 
unity and cohesion, lacking in the Greek : The 
advancement of Rome from Latin hegemony 
to Italian control and so to the imperial domi- 
nation of the Mediterranean world. Up to 
the era of the Gracchi, however, of Marius 
and Sulla 1 personality per se is a smaller fac- 

1 Sylla has come into English out of Plu- 
tarch's transliteration of 2vk\a$ and has 
no other justification. 
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tor than usage, statute and civil law. The 
curious and puzzling coordination and inter- 
dependence of conservative and democratic 
institutions as in the comitia centuriata and 
in the Comitia tributa, in the lex and in the 
plebiscitum, are distinctly political problems, 
and I doubt whether beyond the faculty of a 
little jingling with antiquarian words much 
real insight or much real sympathy can be 
achieved. Still some measure of acquaint- 
ance with the general course of this history 
which politically speaking is the very founda- 
tion of the medieval development of the 
great leading states of Europe of which our 
own is merely a western exemplar — some 
measure of knowledge is essential. 

Polybius has with candid appreciation 
drawn Rome for us as she was before the 
century of agony set in which ended with 
the dissolution of self-government, in the 
principate of Octavianus Caesar. The emi- 
nent Greek historian whom I have named lays 
stress upon the blending in Roman institu- 
tions of monarchical, of aristocratic, and of 
democratic elements. 

It is, then, indispensable that some histori- 
cal outline of the main institutions of the im- 
perial city should be given. For at bottom it 
remains the history of that city: the gradual 
granting of the franchise to that elusive ele- 
ment the Plebs — the gradual concession of a 
share in the government to it; the develop- 
ment of praetura censura quaestura, and some 
little insight into the mechanism of provincial 
government should be given. The gradual 
extension of the Imperium Romanum 
through the acquisition of Sicily, Sardinia, the 
Po Country, Illyricum, Spain, Greece, Mace- 
don, Asia Minor, Gaul, Britain, the Danube, 
the Rhine, the Nile and the Euphrates line 
(Trajan) will afford excellent opportunities 
for the association of geography. 



Fully one-third of the time should be de- 
voted to the agony of the Republic. It is here 
that our tradition is not merely good but ex- 
ceptionally full and rich. A mere count of 
pages in the standard Quellen work of Fisch- 
er (Zeittafeln ed 1846) will illustrate that. 
Not merely Plutarch, Velleius, the summa- 
ries of Livy's books, the fifty-seven orations 
of Cicero, Cicero's correspondence, the writ- 
ings of Caesar, of Sallust, the works of Dio 
Cassius and Appian, with the exception of 
certain years in the Peloponnesian war, no 
portion of ancient history is so well known to 
us. And it is here too that some illumination 
of personality, character, temperament is af- 
forded. Sallust's portraiture of the antipodes 
of personal and political character — Caesar and 
Cato — will readily occur to us; and Cicero, 
Pompey, Crassus, the Luculli, Catiline, Atti- 
cus — here indeed it will be a grave fault of 
the instructor if he will satisfy himself with 
the inculcation of a lot of proper nouns, a 
performance which is often called teaching of 
ancient history. And with this admonition we 
may leave this important subject. 

E G Sihler, New York University, 

April 19, 1902 

Editor of Latin Leaflet : 

I would like to have "Sea Surface" trans- 
late and explain according to his theory of 
personal construction for purpose clauses and 
impersonal construction for result clauses the 
following : 

Veniebam ut audiret, 
Sis veniebam ut audiret. 
Respectfully yours, 

Warrington Somers, 
Auburn, N Y 

Will Mr Somers kindly translate his Latin 
for us so that we may have some idea of the 
meaning? Or, will he kindly give us the 
references. We fear, however, that this is 
some more home-made Latin manufactured 
for the purpose of combating rational gram- 
matical interpretation. — Seasurface 



